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SUITED TO ALL WHO HAVE SERIOUS AIMS IN TRAVEL 
The University Tours The Student Tours 
Private parties, ordinarily of Inexpensive tours designed 
twelve persons each, under a especially for upper classand 
J | single cultured leader. graduate students. 
= First class travel unless by rg Permanent leaders for in- 
special arrangement. # | dividual groups with cooper- eS 
University Tours cover all < ation of Lecturers of the | 
2 practicable a of — European Summer School. = 
| fothe student of citation | Ge] Chaperonage and all 
a 1. Europe in so far as ac- on medina 3 safeguards for & 
cessible and of culture in- S a 
_ b] 
terest. College Men’s Tour, 71 J 
> 2. Egypt and the Near a days, $500. 
2 East (summer and winter). Tours for college women 
= 3. Round-the-World. at 3600, $685 and $780. S 
rg Special arrangements for College men travel 3d class, 
- private groups. college women 2d& 3d class. 
> > 
: PERSONAL CULTURE = 
SS s 
ro) The European Summer School Travel--Resident Study Courses 7) 
r= A group of parties traveling with University Travel in coopera- e 
a faculty of university specialists tion with Institutions of learn- 
each of whom handles his particular ing in Europe, half the summer i) 
@ subject with each group in success- devoted to each. Courses in co- 
= ion. A definite program of lectures operation with— > 
re and field work accorded academic 1. The American Academy in ~ 
tet credit. Rome for the study of Roman ico) 
MN 1. The Italian Division visits G2] Archaeology, ete. 
vom Great Britain, France, Holland, © 2. The American School of 
rd Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. ee Classical studies in Athens, for eo) 
2. The Greek Division visits — Greek Archaeology, ete. ro) 
> France, Holland, Belgium, Swit- a:) 3. The American School of 
RD zerland, Italy and Greece. = Oriental Research in Jerusalem, Cc 
8. The French Division visits reo) for Bible Studies. x 
France, Belgium and Switzerland. 4. El Centro de los Estudios DN 
Z, 
4. The French-British Division = Historicos in Madrid, for mod- e 


SLATS 








visits France, Britain, Switzerland. 
5. The French-Spanish Divi- 
sion visits France, Spain, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland. 
6. The Mediterranean Div. visits 
Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt. 


For untechnical and serious travelers. 








Bureau of University Travel 





ern Spanish. 
5. The Sorbonne in Paris, for 
French language and literature. 
These courses are suited for ad- 
vanced students but practicable for 
persons of general interest. 
Academic credit secured if desired. 








88 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
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THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


The legislature of Wisconsin will no doubt vote to ratify the proposed 
child labor amendment to the Constitution of the United States. The re- 
doubtable Doctor Pritchett has made an attack upon it. Reactionary forces 
are all opposing it. Our Association and the National Education Associa- 
tion have both endorsed it. Teachers generally recognize both its wisdom 
and necessity. The Amendment doesn’t propose to interfere with chil- 
dren’s work but it does open the way for a nation wide law against child 
labor—the exploitation of children. 


Here is the proposed amendment: 
Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 
Section 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of the State laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Child labor is to be understood as that work which interferes with the best 
possible preparation for adult life and which denies to those employed the 
legitimate rights of child life. In 1910, there were 1,990,225 children (18.4 
per cent) gainfully employed. By 1920 these figures had been cut almost in 
half, but we still had a long way to go, as 1,060,858 children were reported. 
Now the tide has turned backward. The national child labor law which was 
in force in 1920 has been declared unconstitutional and a notably larger num- 
ber of children are probably now in non-agricultural occupations. 


The teachers of America realize, as does no other group, the necessity for 
regular, long-continued, and effective school training. They recognize the 
need for vocational education, in its broad sense of preparation for earn- 
ing and living in a complex society. Certainly they believe in the gospel 
of work, but not the kind that deprives children of “a fair start in life, in 
terms of health, play, education, and suitable work under home and school 
auspices or supervision?” They are not sentimentalists, but clear-visioned 
men and women who see that the exploitation of children is bad for the 
child, bad for the home, and bad for the state. It robs the state of potential 
citizenship of high grade and renders sure a lowering of national ideals. 


We owe to the youth of America a fair chance. America owes it to her- 
self to see to it that her boys and girls become enlightened citizens. Wis- 
consin has done much, our problem is less acute than it is in some states, 
but we can do more. The teachers of Wisconsin are for the Child Labor 
Amendment. 
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Public Education and Personal 
Character 


By President W. A. GANFIELD, Carroll College 











Self preservation is a primal instinct of 
man and a primary obligation of society. 
Man may surrender his right to life, but 
society never can. Man has been endowed 
with certain instinets, capacities, powers, 
by which he is enabled to build for himself 
a larger life, a nobler spirit, a better soul. 
Society has created certain social institu- 
tions through and by means of which, the 
social order may be improved, social prog- 
ress may be secured, and the life of human 
societies made happy, prosperous, and safe. 

In many phases of life we are familiar 
with the figure four. We have height and 
depth, length and breadth. We have ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision. We have north, south, east, and 
west. In our social institutions we have 
the home, the school, the church, and the 
state. We are not so much concerned to- 
day with an attempt at a definition of the 
separate and several functions of these 
four social institutions. We are not of 
that number who would like accurately to 
define and rigidly restrict each institution 
to its distinetive functions. Indeed, we 
frankly realize the overlapping of services 
rendered by these several social institu- 
tions and we particularly note the growth 
and increase in the number and kind of 
services rendered by the American school. 
Today we expect and we require a very 
much larger program of activities and a 
very much larger total of service from the 
American school than was ever dreamed or 
expected seventy-five years ago. Today 
the school master, the school teacher, are 
thinking often and much in terms of the 
physical health of the students of the 
school. Large endowments are being pro- 
vided, coaches and instructors employed, 
with a distinctive end of securing to the 
modern boy and girl a well developed, well 
trained, sound, healthy, physical body in 
which to live and work and play. So 
much attention has been given to the prob- 
lems of health by the American school that 
if we continue the present happy and suc- 
cessful venture within the next twenty- 


five years we will have made it quite im- 
possible for a student to be absent from 
school because of ill health. Indeed, we 
have already made such progress in the 
health and right living that if student or 
teacher is absent for a number of days 
they are rather inclined to find other ex- 
euses than to acknowledge themselves sick 
or even indisposed. In fact, many a mod- 
ern student would rather take a deliberate 
cut than to acknowledge that he did not 
know how to keep well. 


The Fourth R 


Carrying our principle of four’s into the 
school room we are today adding the 
‘‘fourth R’’ to the three traditional R’s 
which have so long been the maxim of the 
school room. Today, in addition to 
‘‘readin’, ‘ritin’, and ’rithmetie’’, the 
American people are expecting the schools 
to afford a program of instruction and to 
provide a channel of influence in behalf of 
righteousness on the part of American 
youth. No golden society can ever be made 
from leaden men. No man is ever better than 
his best thoughts, nobler than his noblest 
aspiration, nor bigger than his greatest am- 
bitions. No human society can ever be 
better or stronger than the greatness and 
strength of the individual members of the 
group. Therefore, if the American school 
is the most influential, the most powerful 
of all the social institutions of modern 
times and if the American youth in per- 
sonality, in character, and in power is so 
very largely the product of the American 
school, then it becomes very clear that the 
school and the school teacher must accept 
a very genuine responsibility for the qual- 
ity and character of American youth. A 
few quotations are helpful to clarify and 
impress this fact. ‘‘The thought of today 
becomes the dream of tonight, the act of 
tomorrow and the habit of the future, the 
character of the man, and the destiny of 
eternity.’’ ‘‘The fate of the future rests 
with the molders of the nation’s ideals.’’ 
‘“Whatsoever you would put into the state 
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you must first put into the school.’’ Let 
me further add from the President of the 
United States, Mr. Coolidge: ‘‘We do 
not need more national development, we 
need more spiritual development; we do 
not need more intellectual power, we need 
more spiritual power; we do not need more 
knowledge, we need more character; we 
do not need more law, we need more re- 
ligion; we do not need more of the things 
that are seen, we need more of the things 
that are unseen.”’ 


Influence of the School 


Have we now clearly in mind these sev- 
eral propositions. First, the influence and 
power of the school to mold a_ personal 
character and shape social destiny. Sec- 
ond, the suecess of the school in every 
achievement and every program thus far 
adopted either for investigation, informa- 
tion, intellectual discipline, physical train- 
ing, or education in matters of health. 
Third, the very special need of our times 
for moral training of our American youth. 
Tf you assent to all thus far said, will you 
share with me in this next step? Have we 
as teachers the genius and the ability to 
prepare and provide a program of service 
by means of which and through which, we 
can mold the character and fit the youth 
of today for this larger and more valuable 
social service? I believe we can. I be- 
lieve that we can determine when the stu- 
dent becomes a freshman in the school or 
college, the progress that shall be made 
by that student along the lines of persona! 
development, character power, and char- 
acter fitness for life, almost if not quite as 
definitely, as we can resolve that the stu- 
dent entering the course of study shall 
conclude at the end of the year or semester 
with a certain quantity of knowledge on 
the subject of Greek, Latin, or any other 
subject in the curriculum. [I believe that 
the responsibility rests upon the American 
school, college, and university to provide 
a discipline and training in the experience 
of moral character and culture and I be- 
lieve that we have it absolutely within our 
power to do that very thing. My candid 
question, therefore, with you in closing is: 
Are we as teachers in Wisconsin and 
America willing to accept and adopt this 
responsibility? Are we willing to use our 
genius and our opportunity to prepare and 
promote a program of character building 


through the American school. To make 
the question very very pointed today. 
How far are you willing to go? What re- 
sponsibility are you willing to accept? 
Are we willing to go as far as we can? 
The American school and college will not 
accept the full responsibility for all the 
character failures of certain American 
youth. No institutions of learning, no 
system or type of education, is wholly to 
blame for certain serious defects of char- 
acter, certain criminal acts and deeds that 
have recently startled and shocked the 
world, but while relieving ourselves from 
a certain portion of responsibility; we 
must confess that recent happenings in 
Chicago and elsewhere do impress pro- 
foundly the mind and thought of every 
serious teacher with regard to our oppor- 
tunity and our responsibilities through the 
agencies and programs of education to have 
regard and concern for the moral habits 
and moral character of our students. It 
matters not whether we teach in a private 
school or publie school, whether in a pri- 
vate college or a large university, as Amer- 
ican citizens and American teachers our 
responsibilities are equal to our opportun- 
ity for the training and preparation of 
American youth for the full responsibil- 
ities of their life today and service in our 
American Republie. 


Morals and Religion 

Finally, morals sustain a very vital re- 
lation to religion. Religion oftentimes 
contributes a strong and helpful influence 
in behalf of morals. It is possible to be 
religious without being moral. It is not 
possible to be Christian without being 
moral. The Christian faith, commonly 
professed and adopted among us, pro- 
vides an example of character and a 
code for conduct. It is beeause of this 
very vital and important relationship be- 
tween religion and morals that many of us 
are stirred with a peculiar zeal and a spe- 
cial enthusiasm on the part of a very im- 
portant present day movement promoting 
a great program of week day religious edu- 
cation. I do not come to you today with 
any recommendation as to whether your 
community should dismiss classes from the 
public schools to attend classes of religious 
education. It depends very largely on 
what seems wisest and best in your com- 
munity. I believe that every group of 
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teachers and citizens have genius enough 
to work out the plan best suited to their 
community program. I do accord most 
‘strongly with the desire on the part of 
many American citizens to provide an op- 
portunity and to develop ways and means 
by which our American youth may secure 
a fuller understanding and a better knowl- 
edge of the fundamental truths of religion 
and that they may, through that means, 
be aided in the development of character 
for personal power and social service. 

T leave the subject with you. If I want 
to know what my country will be twenty- 
five years from now, I take a survey of the 
school room of today, and when [I do, I 
come to you not with a note of despair but 
with a message of cheer, not with a feeling 
of discontent, but with a word of happi- 
ness and of hope. Because of the great 
power of the American school teacher, be- 
eause of the serious thought which you, 
and the American teachers are giving to 
this subject today, because of the success 
of the American school with every pro- 
gram thus far adopted, I sincérely believe 
that the American teachers, that the Amer- 
ican school, in adopting the responsibility 
for moral teaching,, moral training, moral 
influence, and moral character, have set 
themselves to a task where, once again we 
are certain of achievement; we are sure of 
our results, and I further believe, that 
twenty-five years from now, fifty years 
from now, the school room of American 
shall have trained, educated, developed a 
body of American citizens, women and 
men alike, who will take places of leader- 
ship and service in the great industrial, 
social, political and economic institutions 
of our American life, so that we shall 
really have learned how to live in the en- 
joyment of social health, as well as per- 
sonal health, and America and Americans, 
by this better understanding, and this 
more sympathetic and friendly relation- 
ship, shall have moved forward, up from 
the swamp of misery, discontent and des- 
pair, on to the table land of prosperity 
and still on into the city of happiness on 
the plains of peace. 





C. G. Pearse, formerly city superintendent 
at Milwaukee, and late president of the 
Normal School, was married November first 
to Miss Emily Dorn, supervisor of art in the 
Milwaukee schools. The Journal extends con- 
gratulations. 








Miss Helen Martin 


AN ODE ON THE DEATH OF HELEN 

MARTIN. 

A big heart, and a mind as large,— 

And ’till the last, we thought her body strong. 

Her spirit never failed 

At tasks that made another shrink; 

It drove her on to do the work 

Of church and school and home 

As if three women into one were wrought 

By some high sense of duty and of life. 

Of self, forgetful, even to a fault, 

That she might carry burdens,— 

Many self-imposed and giving joy, 

Far too great for any mortal man, 

She sank too soon beneath her happy load. 

Her sense of humor lightened care,— 

Enriched the common way; 

And certain sternness was disguise 

For heart both kind and true. 

Rich toward her friends, expecting no return, 

She ever grew in soul,—she 

Who was born, not to receive, 

But to command and serve. 

To public duties, masculine in size, 

And homely tasks, maternal and divine, 

She brought a blend of mind and heart so fine 

That we can do no less than call her great 

In fair compare with us. 

If life to lose, is but to gain, 

As Holy writ has said, 

Then she did choose that better part. 

She laid down self, 

To find, in other land, in other plan, 

A life made glad and full again. 
—Epna DERTHICK STEELE. 
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The Milwaukee Meeting 








The attendance at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing was unusually large. On Thursday 
morning the entire Auditorium was filled, 
and again on Friday morning the seating 
capacity of nearly eight thousand was 
taxed to accommodate the audience. 


The decorations were provided by the 
Milwaukee Journal. Ten thousand yards 
of bunting were used in decorating the 
Auditorium for a Home Exhibition the 
week previous, and the Journal kindly al- 
lowed their decorations to remain in place 
for the Teachers’ Convention. 


The loud speaker was a success and en- 
abled one to hear in every part of the vast 
hall. Before the next meeting it is hoped 
that the Auditorium Board will have a per- 
manent amplifier installed. 

Miss Johnson had arranged a program 
which will long be remembered for its uni- 
form excellence. 

The music furnished by the Washington 
High School band and the Continuation 
School band was of a high order for ama- 
teur organizations and was greatly appre- 
ciated. Mr. Theodore Winkler of Sheboy- 
gan led the community singing with great 
skill. Miss Arnold remarked that she had 
never before heard the national anthem 
sung so effectively. 

The sectional meetings were generally 
excellent. It has become a real problem to 
find suitable meeting places for so many 
groups. The best meetings were those 
which had but two speakers who had plenty 
of time to get their messages across. Some 
reorganization of these meetings will have 
to be made in the near future. The offi- 
cers will be happy to receive suggestions. 

The Representative Assembly met Thurs- 
day afternoon in the Grand Avenue M. E. 
church and completed its work in a single 
session. There was no friction, and no 
factional quarrels. There were sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion and frank discussions 
of proposed resolutions. The minutes of 
the meeting will be published in an early 
number of the JouRNAL. 

The exhibits were about twenty-five per 
eent larger than ever before. Exhibitors 
said that attendance and interest were 
splendid. The exhibits have a high educa- 


tional value. Their growth is an indiea- 
tion of a closer cooperation between busi- 
ness houses and teachers. 

The concert Thursday evening was pro- 
vided by the Association of Commerce and 
was a real musical treat. Mr. Carl Herz- 
feld of the Boston Store was chairman of 
the committee in charge. The DeReszke 
Singers and Mildred Dilling, harpist, fur- 
nished the program. The DeReszke Sing- 
ers are a group of four young men who 
sing in perfect harmony. They are to 
male quartettes what the Flonzaleys are to 
string quartettes. It may be of interest 
to know that this was their first appear- 
ance in America. Those who did not hear 
them missed a musical treat. 

C. J. Anderson of Madison was elected 
president of the association, other officers 
being: First vice-president, R. E. Bal- 
liette, Sturgeon Bay ; Second vice-president, 
D. W. Wright, Oshkosh; Third vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Emma Jacobson, Walworth, 
county ; Secretary E. G. Doudna, Madison, 
(re-elected) : Treasurer, G. F. Loomis, Ke- 
nosha, (re-elected.) Three members of the 
executive board, Lillian MeCormick, 
Thomas E. Sanders, Racine, and Frank 
Head, Manitowoc, whose terms had ex- 
pired, were unanimously re-elected. 





Sophomore honors for general high scholar- 
ship during their first two years at the uni- 
versity, 1922-24, were awarded to 60 students 
at the University of Wisconsin. Of this num- 
ber 10 received high honors, and 40 received 
honors. Those from Wisconsin cities are: 

High Honors—Clara A. Jenson, Mt. Horeb; 
Edwin H. Kleist, Kenosha; Otto A. Mortenson, 
Milwaukee; Raymond H. Quade, Kewaskum, 
and Helen May Williams, Delavan. 

Honors—Isadore G. Alk, Green Bay; Linda 
E. Barry, Sauk City; Thane M. Blackman, 
Whitewater; Otto S. Blum, Monticello; Kath- 
ryn C. Butler, Charles E. Kading, Wauwatosa; 
Peter A. Duehr, Hayward; Carl E. Gaenslen, * 
Mildred John, Bernice D. Klug, Beatrice L. 
Marks, John W. Powell, Milwaukee; Sven M. 
Gunderson, La Crosse; John T. Hale, Kau- 
kauna; Mary Elizabeth Haven, Hudson; Rein- 
hard G. Hein, Baraboo; Alberta M. Johnson, 
Mt. Horeb; Varl A Kasper, Lancaster; Lloyd 
A. Kasten, Watertown; Marion L. Kundert, 
Monroe; Richard J. Lund, Racine; Margaret 
H. Luther, Poynette; Helen L. McNaught, 
Janesville; Gerald A. Rau, Two Rivers; Har- 
old E. Reese, Dodgeville; Louise M. Schmidt, 
Arcadia, 
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State Retirement System 


By R. E. LOVELAND, Secretary 








The annual meeting of the Public School 
Retirement Association was held in Kil- 
bourn Hall Auditorium, Milwaukee, Thurs- 
day, Nov. 6, beginning at 4:30 p. m. 
Kighty members of the Association were 
present. Mr. F. E. Converse, chairman 
of the Public School Retirement Board, 
was elected chairman of the meeting, and 
R. E. Loveland secretary. 

The secretary read the minutes of the 
meeting held Nov. 8, 1923. The minutes 
were approved. The chairman announced 
that the term of William T. Darling, Su- 
perintendent of Wauwatosa schools, a 
member of the Public School Retirement 
Board, would expire Jan. 1, 1925, and 
asked for nominations. Mr. Julius Win- 
den nominated Mr. Darling to succeed 
himself. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot for Mr. Darling for a 
term of three years ending Jan. 1, 1928. 
The chairman announced that the term of 
O. J. Thompson, principal of the Eau 
Claire County Rural Normal School, who 
was appointed to complete the unexpired 
term of M. H. Jackson, resigned, would 
expire Jan. 1, 1925, and asked for nom- 
inations. Mr. E. T. Griffin nominated Mr. 
Thompson to sueceed himself, and Mrs. J. 
A. Wesley nominated Superintendent J. 
F. Waddell of Antigo. Both nominations 
were duly seconded. The chair ruled that 
the vote should be by ballots. 

The ballot resulted in 54 votes for Mr. 
Thompson and 19 for Mr. Waddell, and 
the chairman announced that Mr. O. J. 
Thompson was duly elected a member of 
the board for 3 years ending Jan. 1, 1928. 
Moved by Mr. H. Brasure, seconded by 
Miss Martha Dockery, that the annual 
meeting in 1925 be again held in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, the time and place to be 
worked out by the secretary and published 
in the program, and that a special effort 
be made to secure a place that will be 
available at the time appointed—motion 
carried. Considerable time was spent 
answering questions and explaining the 
working of the law. <A brief report was 


made covering the year ending June 30, 
1924, including comparison of cash and in- 
vestments for each year since the change 
in the law. 


Investments, July 1, 1921__--- $744,691.00 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1921_-. 39,128.00 


NE scéiicnmricniaianinaal $783,819.00 
Investments, July 1, 1922_ __$2,391,644.00 
Cash, July 1, 1922....._-.-- 217,868.00 

RR ES $2,609,512.00 
Investments, July 1, 1923___$3,423,974.00 
Cash, July 1, 1928________-- 339,151.00 

BIE secspartncnticasein aude $3,763,125.00 
Investments, July 1, 1924____$4,220,930.00 
Cash, July 1, 1924...__.___- 1,330,858.00 

ee $5,551,788.00 


Investments, Nov. 1, 1924___$5,588,504.00 


Cash, Nov. 1, 1934......... 43,428.00 

ere $5,631,932.00 
Invested in Wisconsin Real Estate and 

Mortgages 

ee vee . $30,000.00 
ew 758,050.00 
ee See 1,334,330.00 
SR By a cin cinnninimipinn’ 1,693,860.00 


The following began drawing the An- 
nuity during year ending June 30, 1924. 

University—None. 

Normal School—Sec. 42.49 (3)—option 
No. 1—2 men, 2 women. 

Publie School—See. 42.51(5) and (6)— 
9 men, 35 women. 

Public School—See. 42.49 (3)—option 
No. 1, 4 men, 5 women; option No. 2— 
10 men, 2 women. 





Received from teachers (required depos- 
its) during the year ending June 30, 1924. 


DIS sive sccacamamiios $66,383.00 
Normal schools___-----~---- - 59,643.00 
Pale wtheel  _..............--. 620,559.00 
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Interest earned on _ invest- 

NE sg eb csngwemtnnint 191,408.00 
Received from the sur-tax___ 1,476,562.54 
Of which there was returned 

to the city of Milwaukee___ 237,241.51 


Questions are being asked which indi- 
eate that many teachers have not read the 
articles in this magazine on the Retire- 
ment Law. Those who have kept their 
JOURNALS will find it to their advantage to 
read or re-read the following articles: 
March 1923, April 1923, page 71; May 
1923, page 83; December 1923, page 117; 
February 1924, page 174; April 1924, page 
256; May-June 1924, page 292; October 
1924, page 46. 

The 1923 pamphlet issued by this depart- 
ment contains, besides the text of the law, 
a short analysis which explains in simple 
language the chief points with which all 
teachers should be familiar. This analysis 
is similar to the article in the JourNAL of 
December 1923. 

As long as the supply lasts we shall be 
glad to send this pamphlet to interested 
teachers. 

Senior teachers are again reminded that 
the affidavit of service must be filled out 
and sent in promptly. When a teacher’s 
name comes in for the first time as a senior 
teacher, an affidavit blank is sent to that 
teacher with the request .that all informa- 
tion called for on the blank be furnished 
at onee. Several senior teachers have not 
yet received any state deposit because they 
have never sent in this affidavit blank giv- 
ing the information called for, although 
several blanks have been sent to them and 
they have been repeatedly urged to fill out 
the blank and send it in. Neglecting to 
send. in this blank does not relieve the 
teacher of having the five percent held out 
of her salary. The teacher simply . loses 
the state deposit. Only one such affidavit 
of teaching service is required of anysenior 
teacher. 

In some cases a second affidavit blank 
has been sent out after the first one was 
received at this office. This has happened 
because the name on the employment blank 
sent in at the beginning of the school year 
does not appear the same as on the affi- 
davit. 

Teachers should take particular care to 
use the same initials or given name and 
spelling of surname year after year or if 


married after she began paying to give 
name under which her account began. If 
after sending in the affidavit of service a 
senior teacher receives a second blank, she 
should write this office giving her member- 
ship certificate number which will properly 
identify her. 


Each year an increasing number of edu- 
cators use Franklin’s birthday as an occasion 
for teaching patriotism and thrift that being 
the only patriotic event in January. The story 
of Franklin, the American apostle of Thrift, 
affords a prolific source of interesting features 
for school leaders in both American history 
and in thrift teaching. The fact that forty- 
seven commercial and civic organizations are 
cooperating with the Thrift Week movement 
makes it comparatively easy to secure speak- 
ers for the schools from bankers, realtors, 
life insurance men, ministers and others for 
the various days of Thrift Week. Any teacher 
may secure free of cost a small calendar poster 
in two colors giving the daily topics of Na- 
tional Thrift Week and the Ten Point Creed 
and the folder “National Thrift Week at a 
Glance” which gives all the fundamental facts 
regarding this movement, by writing the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee, 347 Madison, Avenue, 
New York City. 





Junior Red Cross Work Done in 
Langlade County 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational 
facilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 

2. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two 
years beyond high school gradu- 
ation for every elementary class- 
room. 

3. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained in a nor- 
mal school, college, or university, 
for every high school class-room. 

4. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 

6. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
form state plan. 


7. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to 
the development of physical ef- 
ficiency, to the formation of 
health habits, and to preparation 
for the wise use of his leisure 
time in recreation. 


8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
lic schools in their own commu- 
nities. 

9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 


10. A compulsory education law with 
effective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the attend- 
ance regularly upon school of all 
children of compulsory school 
age for the full time that school 
is in session. : 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND LEIS- 
URE TIME 


‘‘Labor wants leisure to live but not to 
loaf’’, said Matthew Woll, vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor, at 
the annual meeting of the Recreation Con- 
gress. ‘‘Industry neglects the human fac- 
tor’’, he said. ‘‘It is becoming dehuman- 
ized. The labor movement and the recrea- 
tion movement must have a common ob- 
jective in the pursuit of happiness.’’ 

Bobbit says, ‘‘It is probable that in the 
newer schools of the on-ecoming age, edu- 
cation for leisure occupations will be recog- 
nized as one of the most serious educa- 
tional tasks—if not the largest and most 
vital of all.’’ 

These leisure occupations are physical, 
intellectual, social, and aesthetic. 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of 
the New York Times says that our objec- 
tive is to make good sportsmen of all 
Americans, to help them all to learn to 
play the game. 


The present generation of children in 
many communities has more leisure time 
than did the youth of the preceding gen- 
eration, and this greater leisure time is ac- 
companied by less work of a manual type. 
This is true both on the farm and in the 
city. On the farm, machinery is replac- 
ing human hands. The boy who rides a 
cultivator all day may be tired at night, 
but not because of continued extreme mus- 
cular effort. In the city the boy of today 
has no chores to do, no wood box to fill, 
no snow to shovel. The girl does not carry 
on the household activities that were her 
mother’s a generation before. 

The length of the labor day has de- 
creased materially. An eight hour day 
has replaced the ten hour day of yesterday, 
and the twelve hour day of a few days 
ago. Doubtless the next adult generation 
will have a shorter work day than now 
obtains. Labor will have leisure to live— 
but how to live? How shall the youth and 
the adults occupy this increased leisure 
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time? This will depend upon the training 
given in the public schools. Wisconsin 
must face in the public schools today the 
problems of the next generation. The 
wise use of leisure time is a problem not 
yet solved. Of all nations we know least 
when to rest and play, and do neither sys- 
tematically to our profit, unless we belong 
to the permanent leisure class. 

Wisconsin has made one step in the right 
direction. She has a physical education 
law requiring two and one half hours of 
physical training a week for every public 
school pupil. This if properly carried out 
should insure for the next adult generation 
better physical conditions for leisure. 
But Wisconsin has not gone far enough. 
She has provided for one level of play ac- 
tivities which should occupy some of the 
leisure time of adults—the level of physi- 
eal sports such as wrestling, boxing, ath- 
leties, football, baseball, ete. Other levels 
are provided for by the home and by so- 
ciety. These include the group of leisure 
activities such as social dancing, folk danc- 
ing, pageantry, and intellectual games 
such as chess, whist, ete. In still another 
group we have the fine arts, music, drama, 
art, ete. The adults of tomorrow must be 
trained to enjoy this last group of leisure 
activities. If this is to be done, the train- 
ing must be given to the children of today. 

We need to have our emotional life de- 
veloped as well as our intellectual life. 
Music, the drama, and the fine arts pro- 
mote this emotional development. No 
child in our public school system should 
pass through it without being given defi- 
nite and adequate training in these sub- 
jects. They are as important to our emo- 
tional life as are the three ‘‘Rs’’ to our 
intellectual life. 

This is in part a problem for our teacher 
training institutions, and in part a prob- 
lem of curriculum construction. The 
teacher of Physical Education must be 
more than a coach of athletics and a drill 
master of formal gymnastics. Children 
should get much of their physical educa- 
tion through properly directed play activ- 
ities. The director of Physical Education 
must go beyond the confines of the school 
grounds into the parks and recreational 
centers of the community. In the summer 
months he should be the play ground lead- 
er for the community. 

From the curriculum standpoint this 


means the presenting of Music and Art on 
a level with other subjects of the curricu- 
lum. It means a development of the music 
and art curriculum to fit the needs of chil- 
dren of various ages and grades in school. 
It means further a more extensive training 
in Musie and Art for those teachers who 
come into daily contact with our elemen- 
tary school children. It is too late to pre- 
sent Music and Art in the high school. 
Many of our children do not attend high 
school, and all of them should come in 
contact with these subjects at as early a 
period of their life as possible. The prob- 
lem, then, is one partly for the teacher 
training institutions of our state, partly 
for our curriculum makers, and doubtless 
partly a matter of legislation. 

Returning again to the quotation with 
which this article opned, ‘‘Labor wants 
leisure to live, but not to loaf’’, we see 
labor must learn how to live, else the leis- 
ure it has gained through organization will 
avail it nought. If a man is to learn how 
to use his leisure time he must receive his 
training as a child in play and in school 
in Physical Training, Training in Music, 
Training in Art, Literature—a challenge 
to our public schools which they will be 
glad to accept. 


The contribution of the classroom teacher to 
education is the insistence that education is a 
job for all departments, that none can be out- 
standingly conspicuous, that all must share the 
labor, the responsibilities, the recognition, 
and the rewards involved in the task.—Julia 
Spooner. 





Business morals is not a new subject; it is 
life itself. We have no right to issue a grad- 
uation diploma to anyone for whom we would 
a a fidelity bond.—William Byron For- 
bush. 





Work under right conditions, guided wisely 
by parents and teachers, has a most important 
part in forming the character of the child, but 
until the child has reached a reasonable age, 
the primary aim of such work should be edu- 
cational rather than economic.—Editorial. 





The spirit of tolerance if it is ever wiped 
out from our country and from the world, 
must be wiped out through the force of the 
teachers in the schoolrooms of our country.— 
Augustus O. Thomas. 
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The 1924 convention has come and gone 
and it will be listed among the great meet- 
ings of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The addresses of Henry Turner 
Bailey, Tom Skeyhill, and Ada Ward were 
triumphs of content and _ presentation. 
Their influence will long be felt in Wis- 
econsin. Bryan, Lindley, Convis, and 
Sarah Louise Arnold also set high marks 
for future meetings to reach. 


We have still plenty of the salary stud- 
ies published in 1924 which we shall be 
glad to mail to any who care for them. 
There is much of value in this report 
which can be used in making up salary 
schedules for next year. A few copies of 
the Harvey report are also available and 
may be had for the asking. 


The November number of the JouRNAL 
was late due to the delay in getting names 
transferred from enrollment cards to the 
Addressograph plates. Please look at 
your name as it is printed on your maga- 
zine and if it is not correct let us know so 
that the error may be corrected. We 
think with the new system of mailing that 
mistakes will be reduced. Still, there is 
plenty of chance for incorrect copying in 
a list of over 13,000 names in about as 
many styles of handwriting. If you know 
of any one who should be getting the 
JOURNAL and is not won’t you tell us and 
give the address? We can supply a lim- 
ited number of September and October 
numbers to those who wish a complete file. 


Attendance during the winter months is 
apt to fall off due to cold weather, illness, 
and the influence of distracting events 
which keep children out too late at night. 
Records seem to show an improvement each 
year in average daily attendance. This is 
hopeful, but the percent of absences and 
tardiness is still far too high. Persistent 
efforts must be made during the year to 
get parents to see the necessity for regular 
attendance and regular work. The habit 
is as important as the results sought in the 
class room. 


The JouRNAL is your magazine. Your 
membership fee makes you a stockholder. 
One of the suggestions we receive mos! 
often is for more news items. We agree 
and try our utmost to secure live and in- 
teresting items concerning school progress 
in Wisconsin. When the secretary calls 
in the editor, the advertising manager, the 
reportorial staff, the office boy, and th: 
news editor and tells him that the stock- 
holders complain of a lack of news, the stafi 
with one accord begins to make excuses. 
Why, says one, do the people in the field 
not send in material and notes? The con- 
ference then decides to ask that all an 
sundry send to the editor :— 

Pictures and descriptions of new build- 
ings 

Important faculty changes 

New policies being worked out 

Editorials on schools from local papers 

Reports of successful meetings 
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Anything that would interest you if it 
happened in some other system. The or- 
der is who, what, when, where, and why. 

There is too much fear of being thought 
to be a publicity seeker. We try not to 
exploit persons, but we are anxious to 
earry the glad news of worthwhile things. 
Let us judge its worth. 





CO-OPERATION 


United we stand. 

Divided we fall. 

We must all hang together or we shall 
all hang out separately. 

Nobody can break a bundle of seven big 
sticks. 

Anybody can break one little stick. 

Don’t be a little stick. 

Let’s stick together. 

—Michigan Education Journal. 


FOR SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS 


set of supplemental material is necessary 
which will be supplied at the merely nomi- 
nal cost of $6.90 a year. Of course you 
pay for only ten years and all the rest goes 
free. That the supplement is worth about 
fifty cents a year is nothing in your young 
life. You get a set of books free. You 
also get the chance to pay about double 
what the books are worth. No wonder 
they select but sixteen people in the cit; 
That’s profit enough. 

How do we know this? Why once we 
fell for the game and paid the price. Sure, 
we were among the select whose names 
were needed. Our experience has _ been 
worth something. If you are approached 
as a ‘‘selected’’ person—put on your 
armor, gird yourself for battle, and show 
the agent the door! 

There are honest book men, there are 
honest book houses, there are honest and 


Plan Your Living by These Ten Rules i 


. Work and Earn 

. Make a Budget 

. Record Expenditures 
. Have a Bank Account 
. Carry Life Insurance 


Ol em CO De 


6. Own Your Home | 
7. Make a Will | 
8. Invest In Safe Securities } 
9. Pay Bills Promptly } 
10. Share With Others 


A nation wide campaign for suecess and happiness based on the above Ten | 
Point Creed is being launched during National Thrift Week, January 17th to | 
23rd. Teachers may secure free of cost a small calendar poster in two colors | 
giving daily topics of Thrift Week and the Ten Point Creed, also an important | 
folder ‘‘ National Thrift Week at a Glance’’ by writing the National Thrift Com- 


| 





| 


mittee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. | 





ONE EVERY MINUTE 


At least three sets of books are being sold 
through this state by methods that are 
hased on the theory that a fool is born 
every minute. It’s old stuff, but it seems 
to work. 

You are approached as ‘‘one of sixteen 
people in this city’’ whose approval of the 
so-called reference work is so valuable that 
a free set is offered to you. It’s a fine set, 
and it’s free, and you are important! 
Your response is as certain as Andy 
(ump’s. 

But, ah, that but! It develops that to 
keep this great work up-to-date an annual 


worth while reference books. But they 
are not sold in this way. Legitimate books 
are sold by legitimate methods, and at fair 
prices. 

We should like to call your attention to 
a decision rendered by the Federal Trade 
Commission on November 15, 1923, against 
a company doing business on this plan. 
They were ordered to ‘‘cease and desist’’ 
from these practices. We hope they have, 
but it appears others have learned the 
method. It may be of interest to note that 
before the decision the cost of the ‘‘ Exten- 
sion Service’’ was $49.00. Now it’s $69.00. 
We wonder at the restraint. Why not 
$89.00? 
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Webster’s Dictionary, The International 
Encyclopedia, Compton’s Encyclopedia, 
the World Book, and other high grade pub- 
lications are sold by perfectly fair methods. 
If unfair practices are used it is a safe bet 
that an inferior article is being offered. 
If in doubt about a suspected proposition 
ask your superintendent—or write us. We 
have had several. complaints and may be 
able to help you. 





“EVERY WISCONSIN GIRL EDU- 
CATED FOR INTELLIGENT 
MOTHERHOOD”’ 


The Wisconsin State Board of Health, 
The Department of Public Instruction, 
and the Wisconsin State Board of Voea- 
tional Education cooperating, are putting 
on a State-wide campaign to teach the 
school girls of Wisconsin how to care for 
little children. 

In past years this instruction, in the 
form of Little Mothers’ Classes, has been 
given to a limited number of girls in the 
Home Economics courses. It is the pur- 
pose of the eooperating Boards to make 
possible a definite course of training for 
more intelligent motherhood for every girl 
in Wisconsin, sometime during her school 
life. 

The plan, as at present developed, calls 
for a minimum course of ten hours, given 
sufficiently early to insure against loss by 
a premature termination of school life. 
The State Board of Health will award an 
authorized certificate to the pupils who 
qualify. The pupil who holds a certificate 
is not required to repeat the course. 

The State Board of Health has engaged 
a full time organizer, Mrs. Gertrude Has- 
brouck, who will develop the general plan 
of the cooperative Boards, and will give 
local advisory service wherever desired. 

The Need: Too high an infant mortal- 
ity and morbidity rate. Too many defec- 
tive and deficient children; a result of poor 
mothercraft. 

The Remedy: Education: Given in the 
only institution where the State can com- 
mand attendance and determine what in- 
struction and training most effectively pre- 
pares for the business and duties of life— 
The Public School. 

The Method: A short course in the 
fundamentals of infant hygiene given to 


the potential mothers in our school as an 
integral part of their public school educa 
tion. The course to consist of a minimum 
of ten hours’ work given sufficiently early 
to insure against loss by premature ter- 
mination of school life. An authorized 
certificate will be awarded by the State 
Board of Health to pupils who qualitfy. 
A pupil who qualifies will not be required 
to repeat the course. 

The Result of this Education: <A low- 
ered mortality and morbidity rate of in- 
fants, and eventually of all ages; fewer de- 
fective and deficient citizens. 

From Kenosha comes the inspiring news 
of an enrollment of six hundred girls in 
Little Mothers’ Classes; all sixth and sev- 
enth grades throughout the city. Dr. 
Windesheim, Director of the Department of 
Health, with Mr. Loomis, Superintendent 
of Sehoolh, and Miss Hood, Supervisor of 
Domestie Science, have united in an earn- 
est effort to give to the girls under their 
supervision a practical, fundamental, edu- 
cational basis for intelligent motherhood. 
Miss Irene Hansen, Health Dept. Nurse, 
has been assigned to this work for the rest 
of the school year. She will give demon- 
strations and tests and assist the teachers 
wherever needed. 

Next year it is planned to give this work 
in the sixth grade only. Each school will 
be equipped with a complete outfit for 
demonstrations. The layettes are being 
made in the sewing classes. 

Three hundred and sixty eighth grade 
girls in the city of Madison are this spring 
for the first time studying infant hygiene 
in Little Mothers’ Classes. The introduc- 
tion of this new branch of Home Econom- 
ics is the result of a strong cooperative 
action between the city Department of 
Health, the City Department of Education 
and the Supervisor of Home Economics. 
A course has been given on the run-about 
child which will be followed by ten lessons 
on infant hygiene. The course planned 
for next year provides for thirty-six hours 
of work. 

The seven city nurses and one substitute 
will give the demonstrations. The layettes 
for the four dolls have been made by the 
sewing class at the Central High School. 
Dr. Brumbaugh and other prominent phy- 
sicians will address the classes during the 
course. 
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WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


The fight over the Child Labor Amend- 
ment is on. It will be one of the most bit- 
terly fought battles in American Constitu- 
tional history. In the white light of the 
struggle our opinions will be measured by 
the eternal principles of truth, justice, 
equality, and human liberty. The meth- 
ods of the opposition are intrigue, preju- 
dice, and misrepresentation—the very 
things against which education should 
stand like the Rock of Gibralter. Let 
everyone who is trying honestly to make 
up his mind on this great problem ask the 
following questions of those who urge him 
to oppose the Child Labor Amendment: 


1. Who are the friends of the measure? 
What are their motives? 

2. Who are enemies of the measure? 
Were they not also the enemies of 
compulsory school attendance? 
What are their motives? 

3. Where did you get your facts? 

4. Just what do you mean by ‘‘States’ 
rights?’’ Would you put ‘‘States’ 
rights’’ above human rights? 

5. Is it good American citizenship to try 
to create a lack of faith in the Fed- 
eral Government? Has it been less 
efficient and high-minded than the 
state governments? 

6. Would you exempt from military 


service to the Nation in time of - 


war the men to whom as children 
the Nation denied an opportunity 
for a fair start in life? 


. Do you think it is possible under 
present conditions to confine to the 
State of its origin the bent and 
broken human life that the exploi- 
tation of children leaves in its 
wake? 

8. Do you believe that mature men and 
women should be required to com- 
pete with the commercially ex- 
ploited labor of children? 

9. Have you read the proposed Amend- 

ment itself? It does not prohibit 

child labor, but merely gives Con- 
gress power to deal with the prob- 
lem. Has any honorable citizen 
anything to fear by granting to 

Congress authority to deal with a 

recognized National evil? 


=~! 


10. Were it adopted, have we reason to 
believe that Congress would go 
further than the standards of the 
two child labor laws that have been 
enacted and acknowledged to be 
good, although declared unconsti- 
tutional ? 

Joy E. Morean. 


GRAMMAR 


Perhaps it couldn’t have happened any- 
where outside of Boston, but the occur- 
rence has its nationwide interest neverthe- 
less. What we refer to is described in this 
way by the Boston Transcript: ‘‘A 
strange state of affairs was brought about 
this morning at the meeting of the New 
England Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish when recent graduates of secondary 
schools were recorded almost unanimously 
in favor of more instruction in grammar, 
while a number of the teachers themselves 
were arrayed in opposition.’’ 

And the Transcript continues: ‘‘The 
opposition of the students was expressed 
through questionnaires, which were sent to 
more than a thousand young men and 
women, who are now engaged in business 
or who are either in technical schools or 
colleges of liberal arts. When almost all 
of them declared that they felt grammar 
and spelling most important, and that they 
wished they had been given better instruc- 
tion in these subjects, the teachers opened 
up a lively debate.’’ 

One instructor remarked that the grad- 
uates apparently want something, but he 
said he did not believe grammar is the 
thing. Another observed: ‘“‘Drug_ ad- 
dicts want narcotics from physicians, but 
the doctors know better than to give it to 
them.’’ And a woman teacher said she 
did not believe youth knows what is best 
for it and that ‘‘the teachers should de- 
cide.”’ 

Possibly the ex-students were not very ° 
convincing in stating their side of the 
case, but the report indicates that they 
debated quite as well on the whole as their 
former instructors did; and they had one 
weighty argument which overbalanced all 
the opinions and theories of their oppon- 
ents. This was the concrete fact that their 
training in grammar and spelling had been 
tested and had been found wanting. Pass- 
ing on into the business world where stand- 
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ards are intensely practical, or into the 
realm of higher education, where knowl- 
edge of fundamentals is presupposed, they 
returned to arraign their elementary in- 
struetors for doing work which had failed 
to stand the test. And in the face of this, 
the assertion of the woman instructor that 
‘‘the teachers should decide’’ came close 
to being an impertinence. 

It was natural, perhaps, for the teachers 
of grammar to resent being convicted of 
error by those they had been wont to look 
upon as inferiors in knowledge if not in 
actual ability; but they would have acted 
wisely if they had shown themselves more 
receptive and less opinionated. They had 
a great chance to learn something, and 
they declined to take advantage of it. 

lor it is a hard fact that the superficial- 
ity of the instruction in grammar which 
prevails in very many publie schools is one 
of the big weaknesses of the educational 
system. The pupil who is cheated out of 
the training which close, analytical study 
of the structure and genius of his language 
ean give him is deprived of a foundation 
aid to precise, accurate thinking, because 
he has no medium in which to formulate 
anything except crude thought. And 
when he undertakes to understand or do 
technical writing containing delicate 
shades and nice distinctions he is likely to 
find himself under an almost hopeless 
handicap. 

To put it conversely: The person who 
ean speak or write only in an ‘‘impression- 
istie way—that is to say, only in a sloppy 
way—is almost inevitably a sloppy thinker. 
And all the frills and furbelows in the way 
of a faney vocabulary he may acquire will 


not compensate for this fundamental de- 
fect. 

It is evident that the young people who 
made their complaints to the New Eng- 
land Teachers’ Association already are 
finding this out, just as thousands of other 
young people in business and in higher 
schools of learning are continually finding 
it out, and just as their college instructors 
and their employers are finding it out to 
their disgust and annoyance. 

Careful, painstaking, analytical teachers 
of grammatical construction who are not 
foolishly fearful that children will ‘‘strain 
their brains,’’ if they really use them, are 
jewels and blessings to mankind. One of 
them is worth a score or two of the ‘‘mod- 
ern sort,’’ who think that everything 
should be dished up in a predigested form 
as far as possible, and who apparently 
imagine that pupils ought to acquire 
knowledge through absorption purely, 
without using the reasoning power thev 
may happen to possess. 

Unhappily it seems to be growing more 
and more difficult to find teachers of the 
older school outside the ranks of those who 
instruct in the classical languages. Which 
leads us to the assertion—and we make it 
with desire to give the statement as much 
emphasis as possible—that those who de- 
sire to gain a good, working knowledge of 
their mother tongue can do no better than 
devote considerable time to the study of 
Latin and Greek, if it is possible for them 
to do so. The knowledge of how to use 
English which they thus obtain will be 
valuable in almost any work, business, or 
profession. —Detroit Free Press. 





Hints and Helps for Rural Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 





1. Stinginess in Ideas and Ideals: The 
writer visits many rural schools and sees 
all sorts of teachers and physical condi- 
tions. He often feels that there would be 
better equipment if the teacher herself had 
higher standards of what is right. Many 
teachers do not ask school boards for neces- 
sary supplies and tools to work with be- 
cause they do not seem to sense the need 
themselves. Or. if they know what is 


needed, it may be that they are actually 
stingy in the expenditure or investment of 
school funds for educational purposes. 
If the school has no decent encyclopedia, 
for example, do you, the teacher, under- 
stand the value of such a set of books so 
well that you would be willing to urge 
your board to invest fifty or sixty dollars 
in such reference books? 

In the long run we get what we want in 
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this world. If you wish fine clothes and 
desire them strongly enough, you will 
probably find some way to get them. At 
least tens of thousands of young men and 
women are wearing expensive clothing,— 
hats, shoes, silk hosiery, etc. who are not 
earning large salaries. If a young man 
vr a@ young woman desires an education 
hadly enough means will be found to go to 
to school and to get the education. If I 
want books and want them with great ur- 
geney of soul hunger I will get the books. 
If a rural teacher has a real desire for 
reference books, for seat work material, 
for maps, for a Victrola, for a new flag, 
for a new clock or desk, she will get these 
things. What are your standards? Are 
you small and stingy in your ideas and 
ideals? 

2. Do You Know Your Abbreviations? 
Sometimes a game will add zest to what 
might otherwise be distasteful drudgery. 
If a teacher can introduce the game and 
the contest spirit into some of the work of 
the school so much the better. To illus- 
trate, it may be that some of the abbrevi- 
tions for the names of the states will be 
fixed in mind by answering such questions 
as these: 1. What is the most religious 
state? 2. Which is the most exclamatory 
state? 3. Which is the best state in a 
haying time? Which is the best state to 
eure the sick? Which is-the best state in a 
tlood? 6. Which is the most maidenly 
state? 7. Which is the numerical state? 
8. Which is the father of states? 9. 
Which is the best cereal state? 10. Which 
is the best state for mines? 11. Which 
state is represented by a girl’s name? 
12. Which is a good state for the untidy? 
13. Which state is indicated by a note in 
the vocal scale? 14. Which is the egotis- 
tical state? 15. Which is the most imper- 
sonal state? 16. Which is the state a 
tramp earries with him? 17. Which is the 
highest state? 

Note: (An abbreviation of a state is 
the answer in each ease.) 


3. A Question Answered: One rural 
teacher asks this question,—Would it be a 
good thing to use a ‘‘Construction Set’’ 
for the boys during the noon intermission? 
Children should be out of doors at least 
half of the noon hour, if the weather is 
favorable. It should take at least twenty 
minutes to eat the noon lunch in a civil- 
ized manner. After the pails, baskets. and 


the dishes are cleared away everybody 
should play outside for twenty to thirty 
minutes, at least. Such a building set as 
this teacher indicates is a fine thing for 
boys, and girls, too. It may well be used 
at school on such days as the pupils cannot 
play outdoors. Material of this sort de- 
velops the imagination, helps boys and 
girls to learn to adapt means to end, and 
trains in mechanical ability. Unquestion- 
ably there is a place in school for any such 
educational equipment and for various 
games, also, which children enjoy playing, 
and which often have genuine educational 
value. ; 

4. Here is Another: ‘‘What would 
you do with an obstinate boy who refuses 
to follow directions?’’ Often times ap- 
parent obstinacy is actually a mental 
blocking or inability to do the thing re- 
quired. Stubbornness in adults is often a 
disease of the will instead of a manifesta- 
tion of strength of will. A teacher must 
not be too quick to call a child stubborn. 
Sometimes the fault lies with the teacher 
rather than with the pupil. Not infre- 
quently a teacher will unwisely and un- 
skillfully allow a situation to develop in 
which about the only thing a boy ean do is 
to balk. Of course children must obey and 
they must follow directions. But, a teach- 
er needs to be sure that her directions are 
reasonable, that is within the bounds of 
reasonable realization on the part of the 
pupil. 

It is a bad policy to try to break a 
child’s will, for often this means breaking 
his spirit as well, and making of him a 
mere lump of unthinking servile acqui- 
escence. Better for a child to break over 
the traces occasionally than to get him to 
be too docile. Certain types of docility 
are only evidence of weakness. The writer 
knows of some rural teachers who would 
be better were they not so docile. In a 
good many cases of suspected or so-called 
stubborness if the teacher will wait until 
a more opportune time the problem will 
often solve itself. Wait for the mental 
state to clear up, but of course come back 
and have the child do the thing, if it is 
right and proper that he should. You 
know many a balking horse starts up when 
his spasm of attention is broken up by 
some diverting stimulus or idea. Have 
you ever heard of the expansive power of 
a new affection, (i. e. feeling) ? 
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5. Silent Reading—Grade Four: The 
following suggestions, origin or source un- 
known, are worth while, and though pre- 
senting a common and well-accepted pro- 
cedure, they will perhaps stimulate some 
rural teachers to more effective teaching, 
an end greatly to be sought. 

A child reads about 28 lines a minute 
silently, and only 20 a minute orally. The 
eyes are capable of reading faster than the 
voeal organs can speak the words. That 
is, the aim in silent reading is to develop 
eye sweep, the ability to group words into 
thought units that ean be recognized at a 
glance. 

This grade offers so many new words 
that the teacher’s problem is to give ample 
time to vocabulary enlargement through 
oral reading and dictionary study, and at 
that same time teach pupils how to get 
thought from the reading. The thought 
reading should precede a study period. 
That is, the children should read to answer 
questions given at the time of the assign- 
ment of the lesson, or to answer board 
questions. Or, they should read to answer 
thought questions suggested by the teacher, 
or to find pictures that the teacher wishes 
them to see. Also, they should distinguish 
the central thought of the selection, and 
see how the subordinate ideas are related 
to it. 

Here are indicated some of the bad hab- 
its in silent reading, and you can say for 
yourself which one fits your school: 
1. Children make lip movements in read- 
ing silently. This is bad. It slows down 
the reading. It limits the eye movement 
to the rate at which words can be formed 
by the lips. 2. Children point with their 
fingers when reading. This prevents them 
grasping group words quickly as a unit. 
Finger pointing takes too long. Good 
readers pick up words with the eyes, not 
with the fingers. 3. Children make too 
many eye movements in reading a line. 
They need training in grasping phrases. 
Develop by flash cards the ability to grasp 
the entire thought in one eye sweep. Try 
to get not more than three or four eye 
sweeps to a line—to get an ‘‘eye full”’ of 
words at each glance. 4. Children often 
fail to recognize the little words thus fail- 
ing to get the full meaning. Special drill 
on such words stand out. 5. Physical 
defects. When the teacher suspects that 
this is the cause of poor reading, she should 


try to find the cause. If it is the eyes she 
should insist upon an examination. 

6. Pictures for Geography Classes: 
Divide the children in the class into groups 
and have each group write to a different 
source. When the pictures come the sev- 
eral groups can exchange with each other 
so that all will have pictures from each 
source. 

Swift & Company have a printed sheet 
showing a number of good pictures of cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs and the products of their 
packing plant. They will mail them on 
request. Address—Swift & Company, R. 
D. Hebb, Public Relations Department, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

The Corticelli Silk Company have a fine 
sheet of pictures giving a history of silk 
from the birth of the worm to the finished 
cloth. They will mail these out on re- 
quest. Address—The Corticelli Silk Com- 
pany, Advertising Department, Florence, 
Massachusetts. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany of Racine, Wis., have many good 
pictures of farm machinery and farm 
scenes which they will send out on request. 


Pictures of fruits and vegetables may be 
obtained from any Nursery catalogue. 

Pictures of corn, oats, wheat and small 
grain may be obtained from any seed com- 
pany’s catalogue. Funk Brothers’ Seed 
Company, Bloomington, IIl., have a good 
one. 


“The World Book.” 

The writer of these items has been asked 
so many times by rural teachers and rural 
school boards concerning the cyclopedia 
entitled ‘‘The World Book’’ that he uses 
this opportunity to state the essential facts. 


1. General Make-up: There are ten vol- 
umes, with a total of 6,528 pages, in the 1923 
edition. The two-column pages are of such 
size and form as to make them easy to read. 
In mechanical make-up this set of books is a 
good illustration of high grade printer crafts- 
manship. 

2. Scope and Comprehensiveness: “The 
World Book” is arranged after the usual or- 
der of such books. The material is the kind 
which teachers and pupils will need in the reg- 
ular work of the school. These books will 
stand the test of daily schoolroom use. 

3. Style—Clearness, Conciseness: The ar- 
ticles in “The World Book” are well-organized, 
clear, straight-forward, informing, properly 
dignified, and on the mental level of upper- 
grade children. These pupils, of ordinary in- 
telligence and reading ability, will experience 
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no particular difficulty in finding necessary in- 
formation. 

4. Outlines and Questions: These are espe- 
cially useful and are found in connection with 
the articles to which they pertain. Teachers 
and older pupils will be able to use these helps 
with great interest and profit. 

5. The Schoolroom Test: This reviewer 
knows by repeated experience that “The World 
Book” will give the facts which are usually 
needed in teaching history, geography, agri- 
culture, etc. The books meet the acid test of 
teaching procedure. 

6. Education and Schools: Upon all topics 
pertaining to the great business of education 
these volumes are informing and suggestive. 
The article on “Education”, with its many sub- 
heads, will prove entertaining to every aspir- 
ing teacher. 

7. Methods of Teaching: There are many 
practical and practicable suggestions for teach- 
ing various subjects. For example, the 
teacher is instructed how to tell a story ef- 
fectively and then illustrative stories are 
given. There are useful hints on teaching 
arithmetic, reading, etc. 

8. Rural School Subjects: The rural teacher 
will find exceedingly useful reference material 
on such subjects as arithmetic, agriculture, 
geography, science, history, nature study, etc., 
etc. 

9. Lists of Related Topics: At the end of 
every important topic there is given a care- 
fully selected list of cross references or related 
topics. Pupils will be greatly aided in this 
way in “running down” subjects. 

10. Supplementary Service: In the way of 
making “The World Book” more useful to 
schools and to teachers the Quarrie Company 
has done several interesting and useful things. 
There is space here only to mention the book- 
lets on Problem—Projects and on Citizen- 
ship,—both well worked out and usable, the 
monthly service bulletin, the annual loose-leaf 
supplement, ready for binding, and the cur- 
rent events edition. 

11. Calendars—Programs—Quotations: The 
teacher will find these of great value in carry- 
ing on her work. For September, to illus- 
trate, there is a list of dates giving the names 
of great men and women and historical events. 
There is a whole page of appropriate quota- 
tions. Suggestive programs are given for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, ete. 

12. Maps—Charts—Graphs: These are all 
done well and will serve a decidedly useful 
purpose in every rural school. Whenever a 
graphic representation will tell the facts bet- 
ter than words such a device is used. The 
maps are of various sorts and will supplement 
the text-book easily and usefully. 

13. Illustrations: There are scores and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, large and small, scat- 
tered through the volumes. It is intended 
that these shall directly harmonize with and 
reinforce the text in most instances, and this 
will be found true. It has not been thought 
best to use pictures merely for ornamentation, 
as a rule, because space is too valuable. 

14. Problem-Solving: No doubt the prob- 

lem-project method of teaching, with modifi- 


cations learned by experience, has come to 
stay as an effective teaching procedure. In 
making use of this modern technique the 
teacher will find “The World Book” a most 
valuable auxiliary. For example, in geography, 
the data for solving this problem question will 
be found in these books: “Why has Chicago 
become one of the greatest grain and meat 
centers of the world?” 

15. A Try-Out List: To test these books the 
writer suggests the following topics: Thrift— 
motivation — radium — elections — health — 
Robert Louis Stevenson— Babcock Test — 
milk — percentage — Thos. A. Edison — writ- 
ing scales—parliamentary rules—diseases— 
bacteria — motion pictures— Rudyard Kip- 
ling—Romeo and Juliet—food—pencil—pen— 
coffee — horse — sentence — programs — soap 
— match — soil — gas — coke — antitoxin — 
fly—ptyalin—corn—yellow fever. Use the in- 


ex, 

16. Publishers and Price: “The World 
Book”, ten volumes, 1923, edition is sold by 
the W. F. Quarrie Company of Chicago for 
$57.50. 

Pictures of builder’s tools, hardware, 
ete., may be obtained from a mail order 
catalogue. 

Pictures of land forms, water, ete., may 
be obtained from railroad and steamship 
folders. Write to the advertising man- 
ager of any of the big railroads or steam- 
ship companies in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 

Pictures of rubber and rubber products 
can be obtained from any of the big rubber 
companies manufacturing automobile tires. 

Old geographies, magazines, and adver- 
tising folders furnish an unlimited supply 
of good pictures. 

In selecting pictures to illustrate the 
topies studied, the child gets valuable ex- 
perience in judging them. Any child will 
admire the fine pictures he finds in his 
advanced geography text, but after pass- 
ing over them they are soon forgotten. It 
is not so with the pictures he hunts out to 
illustrate his lesson. He studies every- 
thing shown in these pictures and judges 
between those he has collected to see which 
will best illustrate his subject. He gets . 
experience as a research worker. 


Suggested by a Text-Book Company 


7. Why Call Them Out? It is not 
necessary to have every class recite every 
day in every subject. Many times the so- 
called recitation is a mere farce so far as 
educational values are concerned. What 
is the use of going through the form of the 
recitation when the substance is not there? 
The writer of these items believes that it is 
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by leading members 
of the N. E. A. 


When Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia was first 
published two years ago, it was gieeted with an 
avalanche of praise. 

Typical of unqualified approval from the leading 
members of the N.E. A. is this letter from William 
Bishop Owen, president of the Chicago Normal 
School and president, 1923, of the N.E. A.: 

‘*You have done a real service in preparing this 
useful encyclopedia. It is modern. simple, clear, 
accurate, reliable, attractive and stimulating. It 
would be a great aid to the cause of education if 
every teacher in America could have a set avail- 
able to help her and the children in their work.” 
Every state which issues approval has approved 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Sales are in- 
creasing week by week. Have you, too, discovered 
the great teaching possibilities of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia? Write, today, for sample 
pages and special terms. (Address below.) 


New Book of Over Forty Practical 


Problem-Projects Just Off the Press 


Send for it At Once 


We have had prepared, by a leading authority, this 
book of Practical Problem-Projects containing 
several Projects for each grade from Fourth to 
Ninth inclusive. Each Project has been used ina 
system that for fifteen years has been experiment- 
ing with and developing the Project Method 
Each Project is carefully worked out with details 
explaining every step in its development and 
correlation. 

We will mail you one copy for the mere cost of 
mailing—20 cents. Regular price, 35 cents. Just 
wrap two dimes in paper, and mail them today to 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., 

~ Chicago. 
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entirely possible to so arrange the work of 
a rural school that not more than fifteen 
class exercises will be necessary. And not 
only will there be no loss to the pupils by 
this arrangement, but there will be an 
actual gain in the amount and the charac- 
ter of the work done. How can this be 
brought to pass? Simply by stressing 
study activities rather than recitation pro- 
cedures. Let us illustrate by mentioning 
two or three subjects. In the arithmetic, 
particularly that of the upper grade 
classes, if the pupils are working problems 
or examples for drill purposes, why call 
them out to have them go through the form 
of explaining the processes. It is assumed 
that there has been a preceding teaching 
or development exercise so that the chil- 
dren understood and can do. A great deal 
of time is wasted in recitation work upon 
the examples and problems. The teacher 
will do better to have individual super- 
vised study with the pupils at their desks. 
In history much valuable time is wasted 


-in serappy questioning and fragmentary 


answering. It would be much better if 
pupils worked with outlines, spent more 
time in profitable reading, and then when 
the time comes, say two or three times a 
week, talk continuously for five to ten min- 
utes each. In geography silent work solv- 
ing problems, gathering data, doing collat- 
eral reading, using the library, would all 
be more to the point than mere formal 
recitation testing. 





Not only must education conserve knowl- 
edge, it must constantly seek new truth.—Pay- 
son Smith. 

















STU! DY While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like ‘ ‘Genetic 
Ps chology,” ‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 

lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” ‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,”’ etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The University of Chicago 


20 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
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Getting Results in Arithmetic 
By C. P. CARY 
It has long been an opinion of mine, re- What do the children fail in? Every- 


thing. They are not up to the meager 
standard in the fundamental operations,—- 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing. 
They do not know for a certainty the 
‘‘tables’’, or the ‘‘forty-five combina- 
tions’’; they do not know for a certainty 
the use of the signs, plus, minus, and the 
like; they do not know for a certainty 
when to use the various operations, such as 
adding and subtracting; they do not know 
how to deal with fractions, either common 
or decimal THEY HALF KNOW A 
LOT OF THINGS. But half knowing 
does not serve the purpose. 

They are lost in pereentage—but why 
enumerate? Lump it all off together and 
say they fail in the mechanical or memori- 
ter parts of the subject and worse still 


cently confirmed by standard tests in our 
schools, that the teaching of arithmetic in 
Wisconsin schools was one of the lost arts. 

Early tests with standardized materials 
proved the proposition in both city and 
country schools. Since then the cities 
have been doing better in the way of reach- 
ing the very modest achievement repre- 
sented by the level set in our published 
“*standards’’. 

The country schools as a rule hardly 
reach more than seventh year standards in 
the eighth year. In other words the eighth 
grade student in the country and in the 
state graded schools is a year behind in his 
arithmetic. And for most of them that is 
the end of the chapter. 

What is the trouble? 
be, poor teaching. 


The answer must 









Think for a moment of the real tragedy of a situation 
such as this. And it isn’t an uncommon situation for 
thousands of teachers face it every year. 

Disabled, unable toearn, savings exhausted 
by the steady drain of bills, bills, bills for 
medicines, for care, for food and shelter. All 
going out; nothing coming in. 


_ Let the U. T. C. Help Pay Them 
Let the Teachers Casualty Underwriters help 
carry the burden-let it help pay your bills— 
let it assure you an income when you cannot 
work through Sickness, Accident or Quaran- | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
tine. For a few cents a day, it will afford you |" ag ht yaad hs C. U. Bldg. 














genuine protection. T. C. U. is an organization of teachers 
combined for mutual benefit. “Every day T.C.U. checks go 
to teachers in need in various parts of the United States, and 
sometimes to Canada, Alaska, Canal Zone, Porto Rico, and the 
Hawaiian Islands.” Send your name in the coupon and receive our 
free circular telling how T. C. U. helps to protect the income and 


savings when your regular income is cut off. Do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 








‘ am interested in knowing about eur 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 
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It Can Be Done 
In A Minute 


It is surprising how many useful 
things can be selected in a short 
time from our CATALOG of 
LIBRARY and SCHOOL supplies. 
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they fail in the reasoning or application to 
concrete problems. 

There is very little consolation in know- 
ing that other states have trouble with 
arithmetic resulting from poor teaching; 
but it is a fact that they do. A recent 
Educational Research Bulletin from the 
University of Ohio is given over to this 
subject. I quote the following from the 
results of investigation : 

‘‘Unless the processes required are glar- 
ingly obvious the efforts of most of the 
pupils are largely guess work, which yields 
ridiculous results.’’ The following steno- 
graphic report illustrates the statement. 


Problem 
The distance from Cincinnati to Cleve- 
land, by day of Columbus, is 262 miles. A 
train leaving Cleveland at 4:50 will reach 
Columbus at 7:30, and will reach Cinein- 
nati at 11:00. If it is 140 miles from 
Cleveland to Columbus, how far is it from 

Cincinnati to Columbus? 


Case I. Boy, 12, Grade 5A. 
P. Iam going to add. (Adds all num- 
bers in problem). 
T. Why did you add? 
P. Couldn’t do any thing else when 
there were so many numbers. 


Case II. Girl of 12, 5A. Low TI. Q. 

P. It don’t say how far it is from Cin- 
cinnati to Columbus. 

That is what you are asked to find 
out. 

Yes; but I don’t know how far it is. 

How are you going to find out? 

Subtract. 

What? 

140. But I don’t know from what. 
(Here was a momentary gleam of 
intelligence—then darkness. ) 

Read it again. 

I guess you have to add. I can’t 
multiply or divide or subtract. It 
has to be addition. I’ll try it and 
see. (Puts down all the num- 
bers). You can’t add time and 
miles, so you add time and sub- 
tract what you--get from 262. 
Cincinnati must be 211 miles 
from Columbus. 

262 + 450 + 750+ 111 = 1,473 — 

262 = 211, answer. 


Space forbids my copying more, but it 
goes to the same tune right along. ‘‘Many 
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children’’, the report says, ‘‘determine the 
procedure by the size of the numbers.’’ 
If you have a large number and a small 
one you are either to multiply or divide. 
‘‘There are not enough numbers to add or 
subtract.’’ This applies to 696 and 8 


These were fifth grade children. Now, 
it is perfectly possible for fifth grade chil- 
dren to master a ‘‘complete’’ arithmetic. 
[ mean master from cover to cover. I have 
seen it done on thirty minutes a day for a 
recitation period. There was nothing in 
the book from cover to cover that these 
particular children could not race through 
with lightning speed and with amazing 
accuracy. 

Decimals, percentage, partial payments, 
square root, cube root,—any thing and 
everything was grist to their mill. Not 
the text-books alone, but problems from 
any source. Enjoy it? Yes, far more 
than a game of ball or tag. 

How was it done? By having the chil- 
dren first of all learn to perfection the 
tables (not the ‘‘ forty-five combinations’’). 
After that the whole stress was placed on, 
‘‘Watch your step; think what you are do- 
ing’’, 

One day these children were confronted 
by a new subject,—Problems in Interest. 
There was a formula given earlier in the 


book: Interest == Principal X Rate X 
Time. They knew the meaning of the 
equation. The teacher asked what they 


would do if the interest, principal and rate 
were given but not the time. They leaped 
to the board and wrote the proper equa- 
tion without a word of comment or ques- 
tion. They did the same for all the pos- 
sible missing links in turn. Absolutely no 
‘ explanations were required and for the 


next day they solved all the problems in 
the book under the various cases. Gen- 
iuses? No; they were merely well in- 
strueted. It is perfectly possible (though 





























While you are giving— 
give health 


TH E. greatest gift of all is health. 
You can give that priceless treasure 
of health to many this Christmas. 
Buy Christmas Seals. Everywhere 
are solitary sufferers and whole 
families stricken by the Great 
White Plague. Often they have no 
help except that furnished by the 
Tuberculosis Associations, which 


are financed by the annual sale of 
Christmas Seals. 


Give—and feel the joy that 
comes with giving. 
Buy Christmas 
Seals. They have 
helped stamp out 
half the ravages of 
consumption. Buy 
Christmas Seals, 
and help stamp out 
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the dread disease TUBERCULOSIS 
° WITH 
entirely. CHRISTMAS 
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THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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probably not desirable) for any fifth grade 
class of normal children. 
Here is the recipe: 

1. Make arithmetic as fascinating and 
stimulating as any game. 

2. Drill till the children know the com- 
binations without fail even when 
they are half asleep. They enjoy 
the drill immensely. 

3. Train pupils to think what they are 
doing and why. The reasoning we 
thus require of them is simple and 
easily acquired. Many now have 
no notion that there is any thing 
but hocus-poeus about it all. 

4. Teach and drill where and when 
needed, not promiscuously. Ac- 
curacy, Speed, Correct Thinking— 
these are the objectives. 

They never can be reached by dull, list- 

less, Inattentive procedure. 








WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a constant friend 
and helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. What more 
lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the source 
of accurate, up-to-date information? 





Why not say to your Principal that a New Interna- 

tional is much needed in your classroom? Write for 

Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 























The Book Shelf 


Beginnings in Educational Measurement, by 
Edward A. Lincoln. 147 pp. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. , 

Measuring Results in Education, by M. R. 
Trabue. 492 pp. American Book Company. 

Educational Measurements and the Classroom 
Teacher, by A. R. Gilliland and R. H. Jor- 
dan. 269 pp. The Century Company. 

Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching, by 
E. M. Paulu. 371 pp. D. C. Heath Com- 
pany 
Here are four books dealing with one of the 

most important problems in education. For 
after all the work that has been done in meas- 
uring results by standard tests very little use 
seems to have been made of them in secondary 
schools and higher institutions. We have seen 
some recent questions submitted in college ex- 
aminations which indicate that the notion of 
thoughtful or scientific testing has never 
reached up so high. For these persons we sug- 
gest any one of these books. For the college 
instructor the first one named will probably be 
heavy enough; it is frankly a book for begin- 
ners in teaching. 

Lincoln’s book is at once clear, readable, and 
stimulating. The chapter on The Mathematics 
of Measurement is of very great value and 
can be read by one with ordinary arithmetical 
knowledge. There is no attempt made to dis- 
play learning. It is an unusualiy valuable in- 
troduction. 

Trabue has produced the most comprehensive 
treatment of the entire problem that we have 
seen. No so technical as McCall it is still 
thorough and scholarly. The chapter on 
School Marks and Report Cards merits care- 
ful study by every high school teacher, and 
especially those who want to “maintain high 
standards.” 

The title to the third book listed here suffi- 
ciently indicates its aims. It is an extremely 
readable book and seems splendidly adapted 
for Reading Circle work. The most distinctive 
chapter is entitled “Practical Uses of Educa- 
tional Measures in the Classroom.” 

The introduction to Mr. Paulu’s book was 
written by President Coffman of Minnesota, 
and is in itself a cogent statement of the 
value of tests. He says of this book: 

“Tt is a definite attempt to apply what has 
been worked out scieintifically to the daily 
work of the school, and in such a clear, con- 
crete, and suggestive manner that no teacher 
can fail to use it. Every detail of the manu- 
script has been tested by experience. The 
things advocated will work. It is a challenge 
to every teacher interested in jmproving him- 
self and in advancing the cause of education.” 
It is a most valuable book by a former Wis- 
consin school man. 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
just issued a most comprehensive bibliography 
prepared under the direction of B. R. Buck- 
ingham on the subject of Educational Meas- 
urements. It contains 233 pages. The size of 
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the book and the number of references given 
indicate something of the importance of a 
movement which less than a decade ago was 
regarded as an educational fad. 





The Materials of Reading, by Willis L. Uhl of 
the University of Wisconsin. 386 pp. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company. 

This is a book on the most important sub- 
ject in the schools. Its purpose is to help se- 
lect and organize a course in reading and lit- 
erature. It contains chapters on teaching, 
testing, remedial work, and laboratory investi- 
gations. Those who doubt the value of a 
method would do well to read the third chap- 
ter. We quote from the summary: “Schools 
must provide practice in the reading of ma- 
terials designed especially to cultivate specific 
reading habits. Specific results come from 
specific teaching. Specific teaching requires 
the use of specific materials. Since there are 
many specific types of material, there must be 
a miscellany of materials in the reading 
course.” One who reads this book and gives 
even superficial attention to the bibliographies 
given at the close of each chapter ought to be 
in a position to deny that the schools of today 
are mainly occupied with fads and frills. 
Every supervisor of teaching certainly must 
know this book. Every teacher should have 
access to it. It is invaluable to a knowledge 
of modern practice. 


The Mind at Work, by R. L. Lyman. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 
The mind is here taken out of the realm of ab- 

stract psychology. The book is designed to 

help students understand how to use their 
minds effectively in reading, studying, and 
thinking. It would be a very valuable text in 

a first year classin any high school. Just sup- 

pose it could be done and that it was effective, 

what a revolution would occur in our methods. 

Teachers would certainly have to teach. We 

think this a most important book. A high 

school teachers’ group that would master this 
book and Dean Clark’s The High School Boy 
would certainly be able to get their work done. 

Why not try it? 


349 pp. 


Teaching: A Business, by M. G. Kirkpatrick. 

202 pp. Little, Brown and Company. 

A simple, homely, inspiring book about life’s 
biggest business. It is filled with interesting 
information. The first chapter lures you on 
with the title; Being Happy. Why not? 
Tact, All Make Mistakes, Liking the Teacher 
are some of the chapter headings. One who 


worked with Mr. Kirkpatrick must have found 
teaching a joy. May we quote? “To main- 
tain happy mental conditions among teachers 
is an absolute essential if the work they do is 
worth while, and to maintain this condition 
is no small part of the great work thatt falls 
to the superintendent of the smaller systems 
who would build to a larger professionalism.” 





Literature and Life, Vol. 1, Elson and Keck; 
Vol. 2, Greenlaw and Stratton; Vol. 3, 
Greenlaw and Miles; Vol. 4, Greenlaw and 
Miles. Scott, Foresman & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

One finds it difficult to restrain his en- 
thusiasm for this splendid collection of class- 
ics. The four volumes provide an organized 
course in literature for the high school. The 
selections are admirably made, carefully ed- 
ited, and conform to the promise of the 
preface, “the initiation of the child into the 
spiritual heritage stored up for him in books.” 

Teaching aids are well prepared and not 
over-done. The notes seem designed to help 
interpret rather than to display the scholar- 
ship of the editors. Volume Four contains a 
fine chapter on the poetry of the twentieth 
century. Volume Two covers the story of 
American literature. Selections from Ameri- 
can authors are also found in Books Three 
and Four. 





A GOOD PHOTOGRAPH 


with your application is necessary in 
securing a better position. It repre- 
sents you when you yourself cannot 
be present. Officials seldom consider 
credentials without a photo. 


A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical, and very easily lost. If you do 
not have small photos send a large 
one to the agency with whom you are 
registered or direct us, securely 
wrapped, together with $1.50 and we 
will have 25 reproductions made about 
2%” x 3%”, returning the original to 


O 
PHOTO CO, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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cities. 


Illinois. 








LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. B. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bidg., Evanston, 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Affiliated offices in principal 
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Paths to Success—Sixteen essays compiled and 
edited by Harold G. Black. 313 pp. D.C. 
Heath & Company. 

This book tells the high school pupil what 
advantage he may gain in the study of Eng- 
lish, Latin, modern languages, history, civics, 
mathematics, the various sciences, and the 
so-called practical subjects. A chapter is de- 
voted to each of these topics. It points out 
the nature of the goal of success that is most 
directly reached through the aid of each of 
these studies. Should be very valuable to 
first year high school pupils. 





The Constitution of Our Country—Clara L. 
Carson, 206 pp. American Book Company. 


This is a text of 206 pages which portrays 
the interesting history of the making of the 
Constitution, and contains the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Bill of Rights, and the constitution itself. By 
the use of cross references and simple but 
positive explanations, it makes clear to the 
young readers the duties and powers of the de- 
partments of our government, and their re- 
sponsibility as citizens, in making that govern- 
ment desirable. Rules for the use of the flag 
is one of the outstanding features of the book. 
Pertinent questions at the end of each chapter 
stimulate thought and provide suggestions for 
class discussion and outside reading. 


Free To 
‘Teachers 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKLETS: 
“How to Use Blackboard Outline 
Maps” 
“How to Use Desk Outline Maps” 
They are replete with information that 
every teacher should have. New problems 


and methods are called to your attention 
in a pleasant, lucid style. 


These booklets are too expensive to 
broadcast, but to any teachers sending 
their name and address, we will be 
pleased to send either or both free. 

You will pronounce them a delight, and 
a fit suggestion of the maps. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











Gentlemen: 


Please send me your 
Desk Outline Book D489 
Blackboard Outline Book B489 
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Precis Writing for American Schools—by Sam- 
uel Thurber, 150 pp. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

A most interesting and unique book in spite 
of its formidable sounding title. Precis is a 
French term meaning “a pruned or cut-down 
statement.” English school have done a great 
deal of this kind of work in coniposition. The 
idea is not new to America but this is the first 
text devoted entirely to the precis. It should 
be of great value to all teachers of composi- 
tion as all of the material is designed to serve 
American schools. It is worthy of a thor- 
ough trial in the high schools. Not the least 
of its virtues is the reduction in the amount 
of written work for teachers to read. 





That no child in the city will be more than 
half a mile from a playground is the goal set 
by the park and playground officials of Mil- 
waukee. Three kinds of play spaces are 
planned: (1) Those equipped with apparatus 
for small children; (2) playgrounds with small 
baseball diamonds and space for basket ball; 
and (3) athletic fields with regular baseball 
diamonds, bootball fields, and tennis courts. 





Articles by Wisconsin Contributors— 

O. H. Plenzke, Menasha—‘A Study of the 
Abilities of Vocational Pupils’—Journal 
of Educational Research—June, 1924. 

Hannah Marks, Milwaukee — “An _experi- 
ment in Teaching Beginning Reading 
in a Socially Organized Classroom”— 
Journal of Educational Method — May, 
1924. 

T. W. Gosling, Madison—“A Salary Schedule 
for Teachers in a city of 40,000”—School 
Board Journal, October, 1924. 

C. E. Hulten, Marinette—“Speed of Upper 
Grade Reading’—Journal of Educa- 
tional Research—September, 1924. 

A. J. Meating, Outagamie County — “We 
Must Teach Children How to Study.”— 
Normal Instructor—October, 1924. 

W. W. Thiesen, Milwaukee—‘A Ways and 
Means Program of Supervision”—School 
Board Journal—October, 1924. 

W. W. Brown, Janesville—“Possibilities of 
Administrative Organization of the 
Junior High School Under Six Year 
Plan”—Educational Administration and 
Supervision—October, 1924, 

J. O. Frank, Oshkosh, “Training for Cur- 
ricular Activities in a State Normal’— 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision—October, 1924. 

W. L. Uhl, Madison—“Cost of a High Schoo! 
Diploma” — Educational Administration 
and Supervision—October, 1924. 

W. W. Brown & J. E. Worthington—“Su- 
pervised Study in Wisconsin High 
Schools” — School Review — October, 


Bertha M. Rogers, Janesville—‘Method and 
Measurement in Spelling”—Journal of 
Educational Research—November, 1924. 
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News Notes 











School Board Convention, Madison, Feb. 

Southern Wisconsin Association, Madison, Peb. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Cin- 
cinnati, Feb. 22-26. 

National Education Association, Indianapolis, 
June 26 to July 4 

World Federation of Education Associations, 
July 20-28, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


National Thrift Week, January 17-23. 
Child Health Day, May 1. 
Peace Day, May 18. 





The annual report on School Savings Bank- 
ing for 1923-24 shows that over $20,000,000 
is on deposit in these systems. In the Honor 
Roll of the United States, Wisconsin schools 
rank as follows: 


Class B—Enrollment 5,000 to 10,090 


2—Racine—96.8% pupils participating. 
7—Superior—91% pupils participating. 


Class C—Enrollment 2,000 to 5,000 


ROE i iin cecena cand 94.8% 
Se WON ANMM o nncousee 89% 
Ol NOONNOS 2 nec occas 82.5% 
538—Manitowoe ________-_ Rae aE 81.9% 
€6—Pond du Lac... ...................< 80.2% 
Class D—Under 2,000 
1—-Marahfidld ......<.00-0- once 100% 
dB Wauwatosa .... 0.26 525....-.--ocn- 92% 
51—Wisconsin Rapids_____________-_-_ 88.1% 
ited RITE eee aes 88.5% 
64—Stevens Point ______- Se ieatice een 85.5% 
68—Mineral Point __..._.________---.. 84.8% 
70—Menasha __________- ale ieee tiie: s 83.7% 
7i—Rhinelander ............_. ..... 83.7% 
= ON 2 cee 81.6% 
SN os cit x aia pads pints ae 76.5% 





On Sunday, November 6, President A. M. 
Royce of the Platteville Normal and three 
members of his family were severely injured 
in an automobile accident. President Royce is 
confined to the hospital with a torn artery just 
above the knee. Miss Helen Royce suffered a 
slight concussion, Mrs. Royce’s mother had 
two broken ribs and a scalp wound, The in- 
jured are all recovering. The accident was 
caused by a Ford coming in from a side road 
and tipping President Royce’s car over. 





Miss Violet L. Mayer, teaching at Dane, 
was killed and Miss Helen Esser, also teaching 
at Dane, was badly injured in an automobile 
collision on their return from the state meet- 
ing in Milwaukee. 





About 1,750 students are registered in the 
Milwaukee branch of the University Extension 
Division. Professors Clapp, Fowlkes, Gillen 
and Hall go to Milwaukee each week to con- 
duct classes. 


C. R. Rounds, well known to Wisconsin 
school people, is now director of English in the 
Junior and Senior high schools of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 





Dr. Samuel Plantz, for thirty years head of 
Lawrence College, died suddenly of heart 
disease in Sturgeon Bay, November 14. Dr. 
Plantz had addressed the Men’s Forum the 
evening before his death. He had prepared an 
address on Children and their Reading, but at 
the last moment changed to Advantages of 
Education. Except for a huskiness in his 
voice he seemed in his usual health. He re- 
tired shortly after ten and passed away during 
the night. 

Dr. Plantz was born in New York in 1859. 
His family moved in his youth to a farm in 
Rock county. He attended Milton college, but 
graduated from Lawrence. He studied in 
Germany in 1890-91. In 1894 he became 
President of Lawrence and lived to see it grow 
from a small, struggling institution to its 
present high position. His death is a severe 
loss to education in Wisconsin and the nation. 





Since Bible study for credit in Virginia high 
schools was authorized by the state board of 
education eight years ago, the enrollment in 
the course has increased from 27 in the first 
year to 933 in 1924. 


Nine-year-old pupils today spell better than 
pupils of the same age 45 years ago, accord- 
ing to reports from studies made by Boston 











BOOKS WITH A RECORD 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Books 1, 2 and 
3, also a 6-Book Series, a book for 
each grade, and a Manual to accom- 
pany each series. 

ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS. a 3- 
Book Series and a 6-Book Series, 
with Manuals for each book. 

BETTER EVERYDAY ENGLISH—Dr. 
Paul’s new book for teachers and 
teacher-training classes. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
TEACHING ARITHMETIC and 

ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS AND 
TEACHER - TRAINING CLASSES, 
by Overman. 

Each of the texts mentioned above has 
acquired exceptional standing all over 
the country recently. You will want to 
see these books if you are planning to 
adopt new texts this year. 

For further information, address 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
221 East 20th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
or 


F. E. JAASTAD 
122 Lake Street 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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University. A survey conducted in 1879 in 
Norfolk County, Mass., included three words 
common to those of the recent survey. The 
average spelling scores of 9-year-old pupils on 
“which,” “whose,” and “too.” in 1879 were 69, 
54, and 23, respectively. A spelling contest 
recently conducted in 78 Massachusetts towns 
and cities showed that pupils of like age scored 
76, 60, and 79, respectively, on the same words. 


Nine cities have recently notified the Bureau 
of Education of the Interior Department that 
they have organized schools on the platoon or 
work-study-play plan. This makes 72 cities in 
all in which such schools are maintained. One 
out of every six cities with a population of 
30,000 or more has schools conducted on this 
plan. Of the great cities of the country, De- 
troit has 80 platoon schools; Philadelphia has 
43; Pittsburgh,, 38; Dallas, 27; Birmingham, 
23; St, Paul, 18; Newark and Akron, 17 each; 
Sacramento, 13; and Dayton, 8. 


Miss Margaret Reynolds of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, gave a very interesting and enjoyable talk 
on “Bank Libraries,” at the Hartford High 
School in October. In her talk Miss Reynolds 
gave the general working plan of the depart- 
ment, its joys and sorrows, the value of it, 
and its connection with the bank, its appear- 
ance, and the work and requirements of such a 
librarian. This library is maintained by the 
bank and its main purpose is to keep the bank- 
ers informed of all late events and conditions. 
Thus, they are able to know quickly when to 
loan or not to loan money. This library sends 
papers, pamphlets, and other reading material 
it considers of importance to the various men 
connected with the bank, and though they may 
not be interested in the subject if the articles 
are of importance they are sent to them. Em- 
ployees of the bank -receive daily newspapers 
in which articles concerning the bank’s inter- 
est are not only marked, but the important 
words or sentences are underlined and the in- 
formation may be gotten in a very short time. 
This library does not contain a different type 
of knowledge, or books that vary greatly from 








the public libraries, but it has a vast number 
of ciippings concerning a wide number of sub- 
jects. Everything possible is done to make 
the appearance of the library inviting and 
cheerful. This is about the only library from 
which magazines are taken and need not be 
returned. The librarian’s work, though very 
interesting, requires at least a high school edu- 
cation, accuracy, and above all the power of 
observation. The last requirement is the most 
essential and one that cannot be treated 
lightly. 


All-year schools in Newark, N. J., will con- 
tinue for another year, at least, according to 
the New Jersey Journal of Education. The 
action of the city board of education taken in 
June to abolish these schools has been rescind- 
ed, and a committee consisting of two members 
of the board, the city school superintendent, 
and two others not connected with the school 
system has been appointed to make a report 
to the board with recommendations. It is 
said that this action came as a result of nu- 
merous protests from citizens against the 
former action of the board. 





Publications and other materials of all fed- 
eral departments useful to teachers are listed 
for the first time in a bulletin just issued by 
the United State Bureau of Education. The 
materials listed include bulletins, leaflets, cir- 
culars, periodicals, maps, charts, mounted ex- 
hibits, models, stereopticon slides, and moving 
picture films. This listing by sources of the 
wealth of material readily available through 
the federal government departments will be 
very helpful to the educational world as few 
know the nature of the available material or 
the method of obtaining it. The bulletin is 
freely illustrated, reproducing types of the ma- 
terial available. Persons desiring the bulletin 
should address the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., asking for Bulletin 1924, No. 23. 





A grant of $5,000 has been made by the 
Commonwealth Foundation to the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for the purpose 
of studying methods of improving examina- 
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INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 








A teacher training institution of ex- 
ceptional merit. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. A three year di- 
ploma course and a four year degree 
course. A state school training teachers 
for the state. 


HOUSEHOLD and 


Burton E. Nelson 
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tion questions and pupil achievement in gen- 
eral. The study will be carried on under the 
guidance of W. J. Osburn, Director of Educa- 
tional Measurements. Other members of the 
Department of Public Instruction and many 
teachers throughout the state will cooperate 
in carrying on this investigation. The fund 
provided is to be used for printing, stationery, 
and clerical assistance. 





An innovation has been inaugurated by the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, that will be interesting to teachers. 
Wherever it is possible to save time, claim 
checks are sent by air mail. This is, we be- 
lieve, the first instance in the United States 
in which a casualty company has used the air 
service to speed cash settlements to its policy- 
holders. It is, however, right in line with 
many other modern practices of the alert and 
aggressive management of the popular T. C. U. 
Teachers who are unprotected would do well 
to inquire of the Teachers Casuaalty Under- 
writers, 247 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, as to how they may be protected "from 
loss of income on account of Sickness, Acci- 
dent, and Quarantine. 





Miss Renette Jones, principal of the Lincoln 
school, Madison, was severely injured in an 
automobile wreck while on her way to attend 
the state convention in Milwaukee. Miss 
Jones suffered a fracture of the hip and was 
severely shaken up. She is recovering. The 
Board of Education granted her leave of ab- 
sence until January 1 with full pay. 





The next state meeting of the Parent- 
Teachers-Association will be held at Stevens 
Point some time in the spring. This is one of 
the important educational meetings of the year. 





C. E. Patzer, head of the training depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Normal School has 
completed a history of education in Wisconsin 
which will be published by the Department of 
Public Instruction. It is the most compre- 
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hensive account of our school system ever 
published and will be a monument both to the 
author and to the state. 





Over a thousand exhibits were entered in the 
Cato township school fair. This is a remark- 
able record and should do a great deal to stim- 
ulate interest in the schools of the county. 





Henry L. Gardner, former superintendent of 
Vernon County, passed away at Green Bay, 
Saturday, October 28. Mr. Gardner at the 
time of his death was doing educational work 
in the Green Bay Reformatory. 


The Dane County convention of Parent- 
Teacher-Associations met October 24, in the 
capitol at Madison. There was a large and 
enthusiastic attendance. A very definite pro- 
gram was outlined and steps taken to launch 
a state-wide movement for a_nine-months’ 
sechool year for rural schools and a strengthen- 
ing of the compulsory education law to insure 
full and regular attendance. 








A most interesting book of poems by W. H. 
Schulz, for many years superintendent of the 
Eau Claire schools, has been issued by Dor- 
rance and Company of Philadelphia. The vol- 
ume is entitled “The Sunny Southland” and it 
includes many poems of special interest to 
teachers—such as “Education,” “First Day at 


School,” and the “School Spring.” Mr. 
Schulz is now residing at Winter Haven, 
Florida, 





At the recent November election the voters 
of Eau Claire approved a_ $500,000 bond issue 
for a new high school. This is a fine begin- 
ning for Superintendent Kellar’s new admin- 
istration. The findings of a survey made by 
the State Department during Superintendent 
Darling’s administration were used as basis 
for the recommendations by the Board of Ed- 
ucation to the City Commission. Eau Claire 
is to be congratulated on its educational re- 
vival, 
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PATHFINDER 
NATIONA 
WEEKLY 
15 CENT 


class work. 


Address: 





The Pathfinder is the great 
events paper published at the Nation’s Capital for 
teachers everywhere. 

world. Tells story of world's news in interesting, understand- 

able way. You will like the Pathfinder. 
like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in 
Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 


tions and is a mine of information. 
gests the Current Events lessons. 
year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 
Ask for current events circular and special rates forschool a 
THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. 


illustrated current 
It is the Ford of the school 


There is no other paper 


Questionaire Contents Guide sug- 
Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a 
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WHY DUPLICATE 


reading material when 
THE FIELD READERS, 
with absolutely fresh ma- 
terial, can be used with 
any series without dupli- 
cation? No matter what 
other readers you may be 
using, no story found in 
them will be found in THE 
FIELD READERS. Ev- 
ery story in this splendid 
series is new. Investi- 
gate now. 





GINN and COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 















PENCILS 


The largest selling Quality 


pencil in the world 


As soft as you wish; as hard as you 
please; but always smoother than you 
had dreamed. 

No other pencil so perfectly meets the 
requirements of instructor and pupil 
alike. 

17 Black Degrees 3 Copying 
For bold, heavy lines . . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines . 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines. . . 7H-8H-9H 
Plain Ends, per doz. - $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. , 1.20 
At Stationers and Stores throughout the World 


American Lead Pencil Co, 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 
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WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE 


The Whittier home, shown on the cover 
of this number, was built in 1688. It is 
built of heavy hewed oak timbers. The 
house is thirty-six feet square and is built 
around a central chimney having five fire- 
places. The kitchen is sixteen feet wide 
and twenty-six feet long. Here is the fa- 


mous fire-place described in Snow Bound. 


About eight paces from the front of the 
house is a stone wall and beyond the wall 


is the brook 


“The music of whose liquid lip 

Has been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone.” 
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The Kelpies 


The KELPIES live down at the bot- 
tom of the sea among the rocks and kelp. 
What fun they have you can guess by 
the forty charming colored pictures in 
this book—the prettiest pictures you 
ever saw. The type is large, as befits a 
first-grade supplementary reader. 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell, 


Co-Author of the “Child Life Readers” 
Just published. 65 cents 


Teaching: A Business Junior English Course 


By Supt. M. G. Kirk- By P. H. Deffendall 
patrick of St. Louis 
A 1923 book which 
Every teacher has. scored heavily 
should read and be because it applies 
helped by this new the project method 
book on school man- and socialized class- 
agement,—a manual room procedure. 
of common sense for Book I, Grades VII- 
teachers in and out VII $.70 
of the schoolroom. Book II, Grade IX 
-80 
Just published. Mail- Complete in one 
ing price $1.40 volume 1.00 


Little, Brown & Company 
220 East 21st Street Chicago 














INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


og _“The Gift Useful” 


RT 2S 

Pee Si tiene —_ 7 

With any Name or Short Inscription in 

Genuine 22kt. Gold 

For an inexpensive gift for general distri- 
bution, nothing can equal these pencils, 
neatly imprinted and packed in handsome 
lithographed boxes of three. 

Solve the gift question for special occa- 
sions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the 
Holiday Seasofi by placing your order for 
“Individual Name” Pencils. 

REMEMBER— it’s the useful gift that is 
most appreciated. Make up your list and get 
your order in early. 

We furnish these in Beautiful Litho- 
graphed Boxes, containing THREE High 
Grade Hexagon Pencils, with any name or 
short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at 
30c per set. In lots of six sets or over—25c 
per set postpaid. Pencils furnished in as- 
sorted colors or your choice of any of the 
following: Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Laven- 
der and Gray. One gross with name of 
school or any other short inscription desired 
—$5.50 postpaid. 

Remittance can be made by check, money 
order or stamps; suit your own convenience. 

Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


The Osborne Specialty Company 
Dept. 3 Camden, New York 





























Story Hour Readers Revised 


The newest and most highly perfected series of readers for teaching the 
mechanics of reading and for opening up to young pupils the entire book 
world. The books are based on the best in modern pedagogy. Their rich 
content method is accompanied by comprehensive work in phonetics. They 
give all the instruction needed in the first three years, and also through 
their charming literary style, reveal to the child-mind the delights of good 


reading. 


Your correspondence in regard to these and other good books is invited 


and will have prompt attention. 


Cincinnati AMERICAN BOOK CO. 
ae 330 East 22d Street, 
Atlanta Chicago, Il. 
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_Christmas is come, 
And peace to men! 
Let it fill your heart, 
‘With joy again. 





| Bei this be our message of true good will 
to all the teachers of Wisconsin. 


Not a Holiday expression alone—for true good 
will outlives the season. 


This firm has always endeavored to carry out 
the same spirit in all its business dealings through- 
out the year. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire Wisconsin 














DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 














